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OBSERVATIONS ON SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


While we may, with all sincerity, rejoice in 
the many spiritual gifts and graces which have 
been bestowed upon faithful men, not professing 
with us as a Religious Society, and can acknow- 
ledge gratefully the benefits to be derived from 
the perusal of some of the treatises they have put 
forth to stimulate, encourage and strengthen 
men in the great work of striving to make our 
calling and election sure; it is our high privi- 
lege, as members of the Religious Society of 
Friends, to have had handed down to us from 
generation to generation, in the lives of the 
many practical Christians whose lives and con- 
versations have adorned our profession, truth 
more simply pure, doctrine more plainly spirit- 
ual, and works of faith more clearly marked out, 
than, perhaps it may be safely said, has been the 
lot of any other religious denomination. 

Convinced of this, that we have indeed a 
“ golden treasure,’ what should it matter to us 
that the caskets which contain it have not been 
fashioned with modern skill, or polished so as to 
be almost faultless to the taste. If there be no- 
thing attractive as to outward decoration, whieh 
is the work of men, that surely should not be 
accepted for evidence that within there is no 
precious fruit. Let us, then, more diligently 
examine the spiritual legacies our fathers in the 
Truth have left us, and we shall find therein a 
precious and enduring value, which may be 
blessed to us, and may lead us to ‘thank God 
and take fresh courage.” 

The reading of a short treatise relating to the 
nature of true worship, by John Griffith, has led 
to these reflections, and some portions are now 
presented, as profitable for instruction in righte- 
ousness, 

“The nature of acceptable worship is set 
forth by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in 
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a manner wonderfully adapted to the subject, 
viz: that it is to be performed in ‘ Spirit and in 
Truth.’ The reason is given, ‘because God is a 
spirit,’ and therefore ‘they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ 

“The soul must bow in perfect sincerity, 
humble prostration, and a deep inward sense of 
its own frailty, want, and unworthiness ; being 
at the same time deeply impressed with a lively 
sense of the Lord’s adorable greatness and 
goodness ; from which sensibility renewed upon 
the mind, of Him alone who is the sole object of 
worship, thanksgivings and praises ascend for 
the multitude of His mercies received, and reve- 
rent prayer, either mental or vocal, (according 
as the mind feels itself influenced or directed by 
the holy anointing,) for the contiuuance of His 
gracious preservation in the way of righteous- 
ness, agreeably to Eph. vi. 18, ‘ Praying always, 
with all supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all saints.’ 

“Tt is clearly to be understood, by what our 
Lord said to the woman of Samaria, that accep- 
table worship is not to be confined to any par- 
ticular place, mode, form, or ceremony whatever; 
which was a deception mankind had too gene- 
rally fallen into, and greatly wanted to be drawn 
from, being, then as well as now, too apt to rest 
satisfied with exterior performances; which 
although some of them once were to the Jews in 
condescension dispensed, yet not, even then, 
substituted in the place of spiritual worship, nor 
at all acceptable without bowing of the soul as 
above. 

“ Paul saith to the Philippians, ‘For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in spirit, 
and- rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh.” That the generality of 
Christian professors of every denomination have 
lamentably deviated from this kind of worship, 
requires not much penetration to discover. And 
though the great’ Author of the Christian reli- 
gion hath so fully expressed His will and plea- 
sure on this most important point, yet many will 
not be satisfied without a kind of worship that 
the man’s part can be acted in, that hath some- 
thing in it capable to amuse the outward senses ; 
they would yet worship the Most High with 
human abilities, or the work of men’s hands ; 
and by an unjustifiable veneration, which some 
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endeavour to keep up for places of worship, 
calling them churches, houses of God, holy 
places, &c., they seem to maintain a doctrine 
contrary to the testimony of that holy martyr 
Stephen, ‘ Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands, as saith the pro- 
phet;’ and that of the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, ‘God, that made the world and all things 


therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and | 


earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 


neither is worshipped with men’s hands as | 


though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth 

to all life and breath, and all things.’ 
‘Through the darkest ages of superstition 

and idolatry, there have been a godly travail 


and an ardent labour preserved by the true | 


church, though hidden from carnal eyes, as in a 
wilderness, that she might cut off the heavy 
eclipsing mass of outward observations ; there 
were many risings up, through the divine power, 
against it, especially the grossest part thereof ; 
but the most extraordinary, as to its consistency 
with the unmixed purity of the Gospel, was 
about the middle of the last century,* (the rise 
of the Society of Friends.) Then evangelical 
light and truth appeared, without the blending 
of ceremonies and outward observations. When 
the Lord by his overruling power had erected 
this blessed standard of simple truth and pure 
righteousness, many thousands flocked to it, 
and spoke the language, in a consizerable degree 


set forth by way of inquiry, Cant. vi. 10, * Who | 
is she! that looketh forth as the morning, fair | 


as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.’ Terrible, indeed, they 
were to the man of sin, the son of perdition, and 
were mighty instruments in the Lord’s hand to 
reveal him. 

“They endured a great fight of affliction ; but 
through all, they with patient but undaunted 
firmness maintained their ground, and were made 
victorious, through suffering, as the Captain of 
their salvation was. The everlasting Gospel 
was preached by them in great demonstration of 
the spirit and with power; in sum and sub- 
stance as it was to be preached after the apos- 
tacy, ‘ Fear God and give glory to Him, for the 
hour of his judgment is come; and worship 
Him that made heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and the fountains of water.’ 

“These people, so remarkably raised, have 
been, through Divine wisdom, established into a 
firm body, among whom subsists the comely 
order of the Gospel, as an hedge by Divine ap- 
pointment, for their safety and preservation 
from the destroyer, and out of the polluting de- 
filements of a greatly corrupted world. Not- 
withstanding which, their preservation doth, and 
always will, much depend upon their diligently 

* The century alluded to is the 17th. The writer, 
John Griffith, was born in the early part of the 18th, 
and died a number of years before its close.—Ep. 
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) seeking unto, and waiting singly and carefully 


| for a daily renewing of strength and wisdom 
'from above, whereby alone all things must be 
| directed and ordered for their safety and _ per. 
| severance. 

“Oh! that all who take upon them our holy 
profession of the unchangeable truth, would 
deeply consider the weight of that obligation 
which they take on themselves thereby! It is 
far, oh! very far, from being a light, easy 
thing; as it may, in a proper sense, be esteemed 
an entering into the solemn covenant those peo- 
ple are bound to by their God, of holding up a 
| standard of truth and righteousness, altogether 
meet and suitable for the nations with safety and 
well grounded confidence to draw unto; so that 
|none among us need be ashamed to call unto 
mankind thus, ‘ Look upén Zion, the city of our 
| solemnities. Qh, it isa lovely sight to behold 
her walls, bulwarks all salvation, and her gates 
praise; when none of her stakes are broken 
down, nor any of her cords loosened, being in- 
deed the Lord’s habitation ;’ as set forth Psa. 
xxxii. 13 to 16. 

““ Many under our religious profession, dis. 
| regarding or lightly esteeming this solemn cove- 
| nant, and resting in the profession only, is the 
principal reason that we find divers under our 
name more insensible, harder to be reached 
unto and awakened by a living powerful minis- 
try, than people of other religious persuasions. 
This may seem strange to some, but I know it 
is lamentably true ; having frequently felt it so 
in my Gospel labours. 

“Great indeed hath been the bounty of 
Heaven to us as a people, both immediately by 
the solacing influences and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to all that would receive it, and also by 
the abundant flowing of a truly evangelical 
ministry, raised up and continued for the great- 
est part of the last hundred years. But now 
the Society is much stripped of a living skilful 
ministry, yet not, nor I hope ever will be, 
wholly destitute. This, through the Divin 
blessing, hath been a great means of our being 
gathered into and preserved a people ; but many 
amongst us have leaned and depended there- 
upon ; and therefore it may be, and I believe it 
is, consistent with Divine wisdom, to try ho¥ 
the Society will stand without so much outward 
help in that way ; though perhaps more may be 
afforded in raising up a spirit for promoting 
sound discipline and good order, which wil! 
prove a blessed means of its preservation. And 
this must be proceeded in by the help and holy 
influences of the same Spirit which furnishes the 
best ministry. It looks as if the Lord was about 
to make His people still more inward and spirit- 
ual, showing them plainly that gospel worship 
does not depend upon outward means. 

“ Upon the whole, although it appears to me 
something like a chastisement that so many 
valiants haye been removed, and few raised up 
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in the ministry to succeed them with equal 
brightness, this may prove a trial which, to dis. | 
cerning eyes, may fully distinguish between the 

rofessor and the possessor in religion; yet I 
Polieve the true church will grow under this dis- | 
pensation of God’s dealing with his people. She | 
will be more grounded and settled in that which 
is within the veil, viz: the holy sanctuary and | 
house of prayer. 

“ An holy, awful, silent waiting before God, 
is spiritual [srael’s abiding in their tents, where 
no divination nor enchantment can prevail 
against them. This is exceedingly beautiful, 
reaching and convincing to all whose spiritual 
eyes are in a degree opened, when they see the 
things as set forth Numb. xxiv. 5—7, ‘ How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel! As the valleys are they spread 
forth, as gardens by the river side, as the trees 
of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, and 
as cedar trees beside the waters.’ 

“Qh! what wonderful encouragement have 
the Lord’s chosen people to abide faithful in 
that station wherein he hath placed them, whe- 
ther in silence or speaking, doing or suffering, 
prosperity or adversity. There is not the least 
occasion to be ashamed of silent worship, unless 
we are so naked as to be void of a right sense of 
what true worship is. Then indeed it is exceed- 
ingly contemptible, and cannot fail of rendering 
us more despicable in the eyes of mankind than 
such who have a form ornamented with man’s 
curious invention and adorning. This must of 
necessity centre all that are so unhappy, in that 
state set forth by our Lord under the metaphor 
of ‘salt that hath lost its savour, which is hence- 
forth good for nothing but to be cast out and 


trodden under the feet of men.’ Therefore all | 


professors of spiritual worship should greatly fear 
being found in this dreadful state, of the form of 
truth, without the life and power ; if that is with 
them, it will raise them above contempt.” 


ANTHONY PURVER- 


In this individual we are presented with a re- 
markable example of the successful pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, being almost en- 
tirely self-educated. 

Anthony Purver was born in Hampshire, 
about the year 1702. His parents being of the 
humbler class, his education was of necessity 
extremely limited, but he exhibited a striking 
proof of his capacity for learning whilst young ; 
for, being prevented by illness from attending 
school almost six weeks, he applied himself 
during that time with such diligence and success 
to the study of arithmetic, that upon his return 
to school he was able to explain the processes of 
evolution to his master, whose attainments had 
not carried him so far. At this time of life he 
exhibited great powers of memory, by commit-' 
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ting to it twelve of the longest chapters in the 
Bible, in as many hours. 

He was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who, it 
appears, was also a dealer in sheep, and em- 
ployed him a good deal in looking after his 
flock. This was not by any means an irksome 
occupation, as it afforded him considerable leisure 
for reading and studying the Scriptures, to 
which he was particularly attached. As he ad- 
vanced in years, he found that his favourite 
book contained doctrines that were very differ- 
ently interpreted by different persons. It was 
probably this circumstance which first awakened 
in him a desire to make himself acquainted with 
the two ancient tongues, and he resolved to study 
the Old and New Testaments in their original 
languages. 

Having renounced the occupation for which 
he was originally intended, when about twenty 
years of age, he commenced teaching a school, 
but afterwards removed to London, for the sake 
of more easily acquiring the means of prosecut- 
ing his studies, and in course of time he acquired, 
with searcely any assistance, a very considerable 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He 
probably resided in London in 1727, when he 
published his work entitled “ The Youth’s De- 
light.” 

eWhilst there, he was convinced of the princi- 
ples professed by Friends, and, joining the So- 
ciety, became a minister amongst them. Return- 
ing again to his native town, he resumed his 
school in 1727, and continued it for some time, 
during which he began to translate the books of 
the Old Testament from the original Hebrew. 
Whilst thus employed, he felt it his duty to 
travel in the exercise of his ministerial gift, 
passing through several counties of the king- 
dom, till he came to Stamrook, near Bristol, to- 
wards the latter part of the year 1738. Here 
he resided at the house of a person whose son he 
instructed in classical learning, whilst he devoted 
his leisure to his favourite employment of trans- 
lating the Scriptures. 

In 1746 he made an attempt to publish his 
translation of the Old Testament, in numbers, 
but, for want of encouragement, he did not pro- 
ceed beyond two or three numbers. When he 
had completed the translation of the whole Bible, 
he could find no bookseller who would embark 
in the publication. Thus was the labour of 
thirty years likely to be lost, till the worthy Dr. 
Fothergill made him a present of £1000 for the 
copy, and took upon himself the expense of 
printing the work. Under his auspices it made 
its appearance in 1764, with the title of “A 
new and literal translation of all the Books of 
the Old and New Testaments ; with Notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory,” in 2 vols. folio. 

This work, though not distinguished by much 
elegance, is held in considerable esteem for its 
general accuracy, and closeness to the original. 
“Tnelegant but faithful,” observes a modern 
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writer, “‘and furnished with a great quantity of ; death of Dr. Emerson, Scott instituted a suit 


original notes and tabular elucidations, it has | against the widow and administratrix of his late 


probably furnished unacknowledged help on master, for the recovery of his freedom, on the 
many a difficult passage, to more noted commen- 


tators.” It was the author’s intention to have | tund of a residence in a State and territory 

published a second edition, with various correc- | Where slavery was not tolerated. The fact of 

tions and alterations, but he did not live to ac- | such residence, in the service of Dr. Emerson; 
. . ’ . . es ? 

complish the design. He died in 1777, about | does not appear to have been disputed, and a 


the age of seventy-five. 3 8 . ; 
: : 7 verdict in favour of Scott was obtained ; on whic 
Dr. Fothergill described Anthony Purver as ean ee een tey. ed ; on which 


‘a man of great simplicity of manners, regular the administratrix sued out a writ of error ; or, 
conduct, and a moderate reserve ; steadily atten- | in other words, appealed to the Supreme Court 
tive to truth, hating falsehood, and having an | of the State. 
unconquerable aversion to vice. To crown the In the decision of the Court we hear nothing 
portrait, he was not only greatly benevolent to of the rights of the slave. The question seems 
mankind, but possessed a lively sense of the | : 
Divine attributes, and a profound reverence of, | t° have been, not whether Scott had any rights 
and submission to, the Supreme Being.—Armis- | to be proteeted, but whether the State of Mis- 
tead’s Select Miscellany. souri was bound to carry out the laws of other 
States, which were adverse to her own policy. 
DECISION IN MISSOURI IN RELATION TO The following are extracted from the opinion 
SLAVEBY. of the Court. The judgment of the inferior 
It is understood that in some of the slave-| court was reversed. By this decision a number 
holding States, the Courts have decided that | of previous ones are overruled.—Ep. 
slaves removing, with the knowledge and con-} Every State has the right of determining 
sent of their masters, into any State where | how far, in a spirit of comity, it will respect the 
slavery is not tolerated, and thence becoming | laws of other States. These laws have no in- 
legally free, remain to be free though they trinsic right to be enforced beyond the limits of 
should return to the State where they were held the State for which they were enacted. The 
: . . .. . | respect allowed them will depend altogether on 
in slavery. It appears that this principle is re- 


eae : their conformity to the policy of our institutions. 
cognized in a number of cases which have been | No State is bound to carry into effect enactments 


adjudged in the Courts of Missouri. This certain | conecived in a spirit hostile to that which per- 
ly is a very reasonable doctrine, if not the only vades ow own laws. ‘It is difficult to conceive 
reasonable one that can be applied to the case. upon whet ground s claim con be vested, t 


h ; give any municipal laws an extra territorial 
If the master of a slave, who is presumed to |effect, when those laws are prejudicial to the 


know the law, sends, or permits his slave to go | rights of other nations, or to those of their sub- 
into a State where slavery is not tolerated, the | jects ; it would at once annihilate the sovereignty 
lex loci being the only one existing there, the |#®4 equality of every nation, which should be 


. ; my called upon to recognize and enforce them ; or 
relation of master and slave is annihilated. The compel it to desert its own proper interests, and 
power of the master over the slave is not merely | duty to its own subjects in favour of strangers, 


suspended, but absolutely destroyed. It would | who were regardless of both. A claim so naked 
therefore appear that the slave thus emancipated, | of any principle or Just authority to support it, 
if afterwards found in the slave State, could no | '§ wholly inadmissible.” In the silence of the 

positive rule, affirming or denying, or restraining 
the operation of foreign laws, courts of justice 





more belong to the former master than to any | 


other man. We learn, however, that a decision | presume the tacit adoption of them by their 


of an opposite character has been recently pro-|own government, unless they are repugnant 


nounced in the Superior Court of Missouri. |to its policy or prejudicial to its interests. 
A Dr. John Emerson, who was a surgeon in | It is a humiliating spectacle to see the courts of 
’ , 


; : : |a State confiscating the property of her own citi- 
the United States service, was stationed, upwards | sons by the command of a foreign law. If Scott 


of a year, at a military post in Illinois; and dur- | js freed, by what means will it be effected but 
nearly two years at a post north of 36 deg. 30 | by the Constitution of the State of Illinois, or 
min., and not within the limits of the State of | the Territorial laws of the United States? Now, 


. at . ._ | what principle requires the interference of this 
Minsonat ; and while at these places he had in Court ? An eae those governments capabie of 
his service a slave named Scott, who seems to enforcing their own laws ; and if they are not, 


have returned with him to Missouri. After the | are we concerned that such laws should be en- 
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forced, and that too at the cost of our own citi- 
gens? States, in which an absolute prohibition 
of slavery prevails, that if a slave, with the con- 
sent of his master, touch their soil, he thereby 
becomes free. The prohibition in the act, com- 
monly called the Missouri Compromise, is abso- 
lute. How is that to be interpreted? That act 


is in force along our entire western boundary. If | 


our courts take upon themselves the task of en- 
forcing the laws of other States, it is nothing but 
reasonable that they should take them as they 
are understood where they are promulgated. 
a slave passes our western boundary, by the 
order of his master, and goes into the territory 
subject to the Missouri Compromise, does he 
thereby become free? Most of the courts of 
this Union would say that he does, if his free- 
dom is sought to be obtained under the laws of 
that territory? Now, are we prepared to say 
that we shall suffer these to be enforced in our 
courts? Qn almost three sides of the State, 
Missouri is surrounded with free soil. If one of 
our slaves touch that soil with his master’s con- 
sent, he becomes entitled to his freedom. Con- 
sidering the numberless instances in which those 
living along the extreme frontier would have oc- 
casion to occupy their slaves beyond our boun- 
dary, how hard would it be if our courts should 
liberate all the slaves who should thus be em- 
ployed. How unreasonable to ask it. If amas- 


ter sends his slave to hunt his horse or cattle 
beyond the boundary, shall he thereby be libe- 


rated? 


But our courts, it is said, will not go so 
far. 


If not go the entire length, why go at all? 
The obligation to enforce to the proper degree is 
as obligatory as to enforce to any degree. Laws 
operate only within the territory of the State for 
which they are made, and by enforcing them 
here, we, contrary to all principle, give them an 
extra territorial effect. 

“It is conceded that there is no ground to 
presume or to impute any violation to Dr. Emer- 
son, that his slave should have his freedom. 
He was ordered by superior authority to the 
posts where his slave was detained in servitude, 
and, in obedience to that authority, he repaired 
to them with his servant, as he very naturally 
supposed he had a right to do. To construe 
this into assent to his slave’s freedom, would be 
doing violence to his acts. Nothing but a per- 
suasion that it is a duty to enforce the foreign 
law, as though it was one of our own, could ever 
induce a court to put such a construction on his 
conduct. ‘Ihe present attitude of the parties to 
this suit is conclusive as to an actua! consent, 
and nothing but the foreign law or the aid de- 
rived from it, can raise an implied one. If the 
State of Missouri had prohibited slavery within 
her limits, and our courts were called upon to 
execute that law, some zeal might be tolerated 
in our efforts to execute it; but while slavery 
_ obtains here, there is no consideration which 
would warrant us in going such lengths against 


If | 
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our own citizens, for having permitted their 
slaves to remain in a State where slavery is pro- 
| hibited. 

‘In States and Kingdoms in which slavery is 
| the least countenanced, and where there is a con- 
stant struggle against its existence, it is admit- 
| ted law, that if a slave accompanies his mastcr 
to a country in which slavery is prohibited, and 
remains there a length of time, if, during his 
continuance in such country, there is no act of 
manumission decreed by its courts, and he after- 
wards returns to his master’s domicil, where 
slavery prevails, he has no right to maintain a 
suit founded upon a claim of permanent free- 
dom. This is* the law of England, where it is 
said that her air is too pure for a slave to breathe 
in, and that no sooner does he touch her soil 
than his shackles fall from him. In the case of 
Graham vs. Strader, the Court of Appeals in 
Kentucky held that the owner of a slave, who 
resides in Kentucky, who permits his slave to 
go to Ohio in charge of an agent, for a tempo- 
rary purpose, does not forfeit his right of pro- 
perty in such slave. 

“ An attempt has been made to show that the 
comity extended to the laws of other States is a 
matter of discretion, to be determined by the 
courts of that State in which the laws are pro- 
posed to be enforced. If it isa matter of dis- 
cretion, that discretion must be controlled by 
circumstances. ‘Times now are not as they were 
when the former decisions on this subject were 
made. Since then, pot only individuals, but 
States have been possessed with a dark and fell 
spirit in relation to slavery, whose gratification 
is sought by the pursuit of measures, whose in- 
evitable consequence must be the overthrow and 
destruction of our government. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it does not behoove the State of 
Missouri to show the least countenance to any 
measure which might gratify this spirit. She 
is willing to assume her full responsibility for 
the existence of slavery within her limits, nor 
does she seek to share or divide it with others. 
Although we may, for our own sakes, regret 
that the avarice and hard-heartedness of the pro- 
genitors of those who were so sensitive on the 
subject, ever introduced the institution among 
us, yet we will not go to them to learn law, mo- 
rality, or religion on the subject. 

*« As to the consequences of slavery, they are 
much more hurtful to the master than the slave. 





*It is not correct to say, this ts the law of England. 
The assertion is based on a decision of Sir W. Scott, 
made more than twenty years ago, much to the surprise 
of the profession, in the case of a female slave, who ac- 
companied her mistress to England, and returned with 
her to Antigua; by which, according to the decision of 
the Judge, she returned to slavery. But as slavery is no 
jonger tolerated in any English colony, such a decision 
could have no application at the present time.—-Ep. 
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There is no comparison between the slave in the 
United States and the cruel, uncivilized negro in 
Africa. When the condition of our slaves is 
contrasted with their miserable race in Africa; 
when their civilization, intelligence and instruc- 
tion in religious truths are considered, and the 
means now employed to restore them to the 
country from which they have been torn, bear- 
ing with them the blessings of civilized life, we 
are almost persuaded that the introduction of 
slavery amongst us was if the providence of 
God, who makes the evil passions of men sub- 
servient to His own glory; a means of placing 
that unhappy race within the pale of civilized 
nations.” 


THE NEW HOUSE OF REFUGE. 
(Concluded from page 732.) 


The reformation of social ills is an undertak- 
‘ing far too vast for individual enterprise. In- 
fluenced by the direct and powerful operation of 
an enlightened public opinion, the State must 
extend its protecting care over all classes of its 
community, and amidst the many schemes of 
prosperity and wealth which engage the delibe- 
ration of legislative bodies the claims of the op- 
pressed and destitute should not be unheeded. 
Proper sanitary laws should require that every 
dwelling be provided with abundant ventilation, 
light and water, and in thus promoting personal 
cleanliness and comfort, would conduce alike to 
physical and moral welfare. Self-interest, apart 
from all considerations of philanthropy, calls 
for such reform, for the epidemic bred in the 
filthy atmosphere of the crowded hovel, speeds 
on its deadly mission, regardless of rank or 
wealth. Asylums or foster homes should be 
established, in which, during the hours of daily 
toil, the labouring poor might leave their infant 
offspring secure from the vicious associations of 
the streets—and where they could be taught those 
early lessons which the engrossing pursuit of 
daily bread may hinder the parent from bestow- 
ing. Education should be secured to every child, 
and wherever through parental wilfulness or 
neglect, the opportunities so liberally offered for 
its attainment are disregarded, the State should, 
for its own best interest, by due compulsion, 
bring all within its reach. The expanding frame 
of youth should, by fit enactments, be protected 
from the heartless cupidity that by excessive or 
unhealthy occupations, would bring on personal 
deformity or premature decay. 

By suitable provisions for the physical and 
intellectual welfare of its youth, society may 
through timely means seek to prevent those evils 
which it may never hope to cure. These are 
no visionary schemes. Even now do projects of 
eens engage the earnest attention of our 

aw-givers, that afew years since would have 


‘been scouted at as the offspring of fanaticism or 


Misguided zeal. The day is not far distant 


when the true interests of the masses shall re- 
ceive that consideration and protection to which 
they are rightfully entitled—and in the halls of 
legislation unfading laurels may yet be gathered 
in the cause of suffering humanity. 

But when every reformatory measure shall 
have been adopted, that the most liberal policy 
can devise, there must still remain much of 
home-bred misery and parental neglect, the effi- 
cient causes of juvenile delinquency—there will 
yet be found many to need the training of a 
House of Refuge. 

And through what means does the House of 
Refuge seek to exert its corrective discipline and 
training? Is it by the terrors of a prison, or by 
the inflictions of punishment, that it would re- 
form the young offender? 

Go with the boy, who, from the home of deg- 
radation or from the haunts of erime, is trans- 
ferred by legal authority to the guardianship of 
the Refuge. A firm but gentle discipline meets 
him at the door, and brings him within its sway 
—his filthy person is made clean, and decent 
clothes replace his ragged garments ; plain and 
substantial fare satisfies his appetite, instead of 
refuse crusts or pilfered sweets. At early night 
a cleanly couch offers repose, and in the solitude 
of his chamber awakened conscience may up- 
braid and wring from his remorseful breast the 
earliest sigh of penitence. Morning and even- 
ing he listens to the words of prayer, and learns 
of a Providence that careth for his wants. The 
schoolroom imparts its lessons, and gradually 
his dormant intellect is aroused and quickened 
by the rudiments of learning. The work-shop, 
in its turn, enjoins habits of industry and per- 
severance, which may fit him for the struggle of 
future years; and his hours of recreation are 
passed in the open playground, bordered with 
grassy lawns and fragrant flowers, or in the spa- 
cious gymnasium, sheltered from the weather. 
The Sabbath has its due observance, and to the 
assembled inmates gracious messages of mercy 
and solemn truth are spoken by the ministers of 
heaven, which, in the outer world, might never 
reach their ears. Does sickness come upon him? 
A comfortable infirmary, judicious medical ad- 
vice, and tender nursing, contribute to alleviate 
the hours of suffering ; and, as returning health 
restores him to daily pursuits, a kind solicitude 
allots his task, and by every indulgence recruits 
his enfeebled frame. A strict but impartial 
supervision attends each inmate, exacting obe- 
dience to well chosen regulations, admonishing 
the heedless, rebuking the wilful, punishing the 
refractory, and encouraging the good. At length, 
after fair probation, when a steady persistance in 
well doing gives promise that the discipline of 
the House has worked the desired effect, if 
thought advisable, the boy is restored to the 
care of friends, or apprenticed to some useful 
or profitable occupation ; and, as he leaves the 
Refuge, a letter of seasonable advice is placed 
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within his hands, together with the Book that, 
above all others, may prove his guide. 

Or is it the youthful female, who, snatched 
from a life of vagrancy, or from the temptations 
which befall her sex, is placed within the Re- 
fuge—by its interposition to be withheld or re- 
claimed from the paths of shame? The like 
wholesome restraint which is over the male in- 
mates is, in the appropriate department, extend- 
ed over her. Vicious inclinations are reproved— 
habits of idleness rebuked—and by faithful ad- 
monitions and kindly appeals to the gentler 
emotions of her nature, she is called back to 
purity and self-respect. 

But the guardian care of the institution does 
not cease with the departure of its inmates—for 
with anxious watch they are followed to their 
places of respective destination, and in their con- 
tinued well-doing is sought the cheering evi- 
dence that its labours have not been im vain. 

For more than twenty-three years has the 
House of Refuge been in active operation—and | 
it may be asked how far the benevolent designs 


| 
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first House of Refuge, whose authority to re- 
ceive and control its inmates is derived from the 
State, was established in the city of New York 
in the year 1824. Since that time about 5,500 
children have been received within its walls ; 
but its accommodations have long proved inade- 
quate to the requirements of an enlarged popu- 
lation, and buildings capable of containing 1000 
inmates, are now in course of erection on Ran- 

dall’s Island, in the vicinity of that city. Our 
own institution comes next in order of time. 
More recently Houses of Refuge have been 
established in New Orleans, Cincinnati and Ro- 
chester, and others are now building in Balti- 
more and Pittsburg. In 1846 a State Reform 
School, intended for boys only, but similar to 
the Refuge in its purposes, was opened at West- 
boro, in Massachusetts, and one is now pro- 
jected in Connecticut. 

In the construction of the new Refuge, the 
improvements which recent science has effected 
in the methods of providing ventilation, heat 
and light, will be adopted. The experience of 


of its founders have been accomplished, and | the past has indicated essential modifications in 
with what known success have its efforts been | the system of discipline, and a judicious elassifi- 


attended. 
had alone been reached, there would be abun- 
dant cause to rejoice in its establishment—for 
through its means the youthful offender has 
been preserved from the corrupting association, 
and spared the brand of infamy inseparable from 
a prison life. But far moreextensive and bene- 
ficial have been its results. Of the three thou- 
sand children who have been inmates of the 
Refuge, it is confidently believed that more than 
three-fourths have been effectually and perma- 
nently reformed—many of whom are now the 
useful and honoured members of society. It 
would indeed be vain to indulge the expectation 
that all committed to its care should alike evince 
its salutary power. Yet, when no immediate 
fruits have rewarded its patient culture, there 
ever remains the consolatory reflection, that 
good seed is seldom sown for naught, and when 
not looked for may spring up and yield its in- 
crease. 

Adjacent to the present site is the House of 
Refuge for Coloured Juvenile Delinquents, un- 
der the supervision of the same Board of Mana- 
gers, which was commenced on the Ist of July, 
1848, and opened for the reception of inmates 
on the 29th of December, 1849. Its buildings 
were erected and furnished at a cost of about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Already 240 
children have been taken from the degradation 
which the prejudices of society have entailed 
upon their race, and have received that intellec- 
tual training, and that moral and religious in- 
struction, which must benefit them as indi- 
viduals, and tend to elevate their condition as a 
class, 

Charitable institutions bearing the name of 
Refuge, have long existed in Europe; but the 


If the design in which it originated | cation of the inmates according to age and vicious 


habits, will hereafter be a prominent feature of 
the institution. The gloomy, prison-like archi- 
tecture of the present Refuge, which has tended 
to false impressions of its character, will here be 
avoided. ‘The outer walls are to be constructed 
of stone, and the building within the enclosure 
of brick. Arrangements will be made for the 
reception of two classes of male and female in- 
mates in their respective departments, provision 
for a third class being necessarily postponed for 
want of means. ‘The dormitories will accommo- 
date 432 children, 152 boys and 64 girls of 
each class, and the chapel, school rooms, work- 
shops, and other requisite apartments, have been 
planned accordingly. Well ventilated infirma- 
ries will receive the sick, and bathing pools, 
gymnasia, and spacious playgrounds, will pro- 
mote the comfort, health, and recreation of the 
inmates. The buildings, with the appurtenances, 
are to be erected for the sum of $190,000, and 
$15,000 additional will be required for furniture 
and other necessary expenses. The munificent 
bequests of Frederick Kohne and Josiah White, 
and the recent liberal appropriations of the 
Legislature, together with the sale of the pre- 
mises now occupied by the Refuge, will, it is 
believed, defray the cost of this important under- 
taking. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Managers, in re- 
viewing the list of those who twenty-five years 
ago were associated in the management of the 
House of Refuge, there is much to excite sor- 
rowful emotion. Of twenty-six members, who 
constituted the first Board, but three are yet 
amongst you, to guide and counsel with the well 
stored wisdom of their long experience—a few 
have withdrawn to other fields of usefulness— 
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the greater number have rested from their 
labours, and have gone to that Sure Refuge 
which is forever. 

And when twenty-five years more are number- 
ed with the past, other men may occupy your 
seats, and the records of your labours be oblite- 
rated; but the influence that is here begun 
shall not be measured in the dim haze of time; 
its fulness will be unveiled only in the clear 
light of eternity. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1852. 

We give place below toa letter addressed, by a 
young man of 22 years of age, an inmate of one of 
our western prisons, to which he is sentenced for 
life, to a minister of our Society, who a few months 
ago held a meeting with the occupants of that pri- 
son, and afterwards had religious opportunities with 
several of the convicts, including the writer of the 
letter. In this visit the young man was greatly 
affected. 

This letter is introduced, not so much on account 
of anything extraordinary in the letter itself, as 
with a view of intimating to those who have wisely 
chosen the way of righteousness and truth, and par- 
ticularly to those who have been entrusted with a 
dispensation of the Gospel, the importance, or ra- 
ther the duty of looking, more than is often done, 
towards those outcasts of society who people our 
penitentiaries. It is easily imagined that those who 
are so destitute of moral restraint as to become the 
inmates of a penitentiary ; and especially such as 
have been guilty of crimes authorizing confinement 
for life, are hopeless objects of Gospel labour. Ex- 
perience, however, has fully proved, that many of 
those who, by the indulgence of vicious propensi- 
ties, by neglected education, and the force of cir- 
cumstances, have become inmates of those recepta- 
cles of misery and vice, are stiJl susceptible of 
tender emotions, when addressed in the language of 
encouragement. 

The declaration of our blessed Saviour, that he 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, and 
the affecting narrative of the malefactor on the 
cross, furnish an expressive intimation to Christians, 
not to regard any, how hopeless soever their case 
may appear, as beneath their notice. The heart 
that is only hardened by frowns and severity, may 
sometimes be rendered susceptible of religious im- 
pressions by Christian kindness. 

Gloomy at best must be the walls of a prison, 
even to those who are free from the torture of a 
wounded conscience. Sublime, then, is the charity 
which is employed in leading the suffering convict 
to seek consolation, where only it can be found, at 
the feet of the Friend of penitent sinners. 
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Jeffersonville, Ind., June 27th, 1852. 


Mucu Esteemep Frienp,—I received your truly 
acceptable letter, and I am sorry that I could not 
write to you sooner, but as it is, you will excuse me. 
Remember, that when thus friendly writing to one 
in my situation, you pour into a suffering breast 
delicious balm, that soothes remmberance and 
causes remorse to grow calm, 


You cannot imagine my feelings on the reception 
of your letter ; how my bosom glows with gratitude 
towards one who will comfort and console a droop- 
ing spirit within these lonely walls. I know that 
my pathway must ever be darkened by the clouds 
of sorrow and care, that I must ever be tossed on 
the boundless billows of a tempestuous sea of sor- 
row,—but my only hope and true refuge must be in 
Him to whom we all must look for happiness and 
comfort. When I look back to the past, and re- 
member the scenes that are gone, it 1s a sorrowful 
remembrance ; the many troubles and trials that I 
have been subjected to in this unfriendly world. I 
know that I have been a sinner, and that I have 
done (it seems likely) almost a}l those things that 
I ought not to have done, and left undone the 
most important works that I ought to have done. 
But, as | can make no amendment for the past, in 
my present situation, [ can but humbly submit my- 
self to the care of the divine Dispenser of all good. 


I have no hopes of happiness in this world, but it 
is my earnest dete, and full determination, to try 
to prepare for the life that is to come. ’Tis true 
that life’s ways are gloomy, and the way of the 
transgressor is hard, yet for my troubles I have none 
to blame but myself. Although I was young, both 
in mind and body, yet He whose created beings we 
are, would have given me power to overcome all 
temptations, if I had sought Him in time. When! 
remember the friends whom I was once familiar 
with, the mother from whom I am separated, it isa 
heart-breaking remembrance to me. When I look 
back to the loved scenes of home, it is with sorrow 
and regret, for if there is aught that is lovely here 
below, it is home. Though the passing of our day 
may be painful, our path may be clouded with sor- 
row and care, unkindness and frowns may wither 
the joyousness of the heart, efface the happy smile 
from the brow, and bedew life’s way with tears, yet 
when memory hovers over the past, there is no 
place in which it delights to linger, like the loved 
scenes of home. What makes my lot most hard, is 
that [am separated from all on earth that are near 
and dear to me. 


But thus it is in this changing world, the objects 
most dear to us are snatched away, the friends we 
most loved we are separated from, and our cherish- 
ed homes rendered desolate. 


Yet, there is a home that knows no change, where 
separation never takes place, where the sorrowing 
ones of this world may obtain relief from all their 
griefs, and where the sighs and tears of earth will 
be changed for unending joy. 


I claim no right to be remembered by you, but, 
seeing that | am, no language can express my 
gratitude. Any advice you may think necessary 
for one in my situation, I will gladly receive, and it 
shall in no wise be disregarded by me. When the 
fading lamp of day shall throw her last pale rays on 
the receding shores of time, may you be safely en- 
tered within the portals of eternal bliss, is the 
prayer of your most humble servant. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 13th of Tenth month next. 

Applications for admission, stating the age of the 
applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends, may be addressed to 

Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 

Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher in the Classical department of Friends’ | 
Select School in this city. Apply to 
Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 North Fourth St. 


SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr., 101 North Tenth St. 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St. 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL. 


" The Fall term of Friends’ School at Oak Grove, | 
Vassalboro, Maine, will commence on 2d day, the | 
16th of 8th month, to continue twelve weeks, 
under the charge of Josiah Nicholson from North 
Carolina, who has condasted the cemines term te 
the entire satisfaction of the committee. 

Instruction will be given in those branches 
usually taught in schools of the kind. Tuition from 
$3 to $5 per quarter, according to the branches pur- 
sued. Board from $1.00 to $1.50 per week, 

Esenezer Frye, 
On behalf of the Committee. 


HENRY CLAY’S WILL. 


We are informed by the Cincinnati papers, 
that the will of Henry Clay has been admitted 
to probate. It was drawn by his own hand, and 
dated July 10, 1851, 
his slaves, whose number is stated at thirty-five, 


The provision respecting 


is —_— 


“That those born after the Ist of Janu: ary, 
1850, are to be liberated and sent to Liberia 
the males at the age of 28 and the females at 
25, three years’ earnings prior to their emancipa- 
tion to be reserved for ‘their benefit, for the pur- 
pose of fitting them out; and prior to their re- 
moval they are to be taught to read, write and 
cipher. Slaves in being before 1850 are be- 
queathed to his family.” 


Fe 
March, 

| April, 

May, 

| June, 


It therefore appears that none of those slaves | 
are to derive any advantage from the posthumous 
liberality of “the great statesman,’ except 
exemption from sale, until the year 1875; 
and that all those who can remember their mas- | 
ter, are left to drag out their lives in hopeless | 
bondage. It is a cause of poignant regret that | 
this distinguished man did not enable us to re- 
cord a more righteous will. 
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PROF. STOWE ON THE MAINE LAW. 


Professor Stowe has expressed, in a late letter 
to a Springfield paper, the following reason for 
liking the Maine Liquor Law: 

“lhe Maine Law has shut up the tippling 
shops, banished drunkenness from the street, 
carried peace and plenty to hundreds of families 
before abused and starved, diminishing the ex- 
penses of crime and pauperism 50 or 75 per 
cent., and in some cases even more; added to 
the achool funds, in some of the towns, in like 
proportion ; given us quiet nights, undisturbed 
by drunken brawls; and shielded our young 
men from the temptations of the bar-room. This, 
to our certain knowledge, the law has done, and 
is yet doing, wherever it is enforced; and it is 
enforced very generally throughout the State.’ 


OPERATIONS OF THE U. S. MINT. 
We are indebted to E. C. Dale, Esq., for the 


| following valuable report :— 

COINAGE FOR JULY, 1852. 
Gold. 

209,093 Double Eagles,' 

40,305 Eagles, 

40,924 Half Eagles, 

66,656 Quarter Eagles, 

43,860 Gold Dollars, 


838 


$4,181,860 00 
403,050 00 
204.620 00 
166,640 00 

43,860 00 

400, $5,000,030 00 


Pieces, 

Silver. 
120,000 
862,400 


12,000 00 
25,872 00 


Dimes, 
Three Cent Pieces, 
$5,037,902 00 


1 083,238 Pieces, 


Copper. 


466,599 Cents, 4,665 99 


1,849,837 $5,042,567 99 


Gold Bullion Deposited for Coinage in July. 
From California, $4,040,000 00 
Other sources, 160,000 00 


Pieces, 


$4,200,000 00 


Silver Bullion Deposited in same 
time, 


$21,500 00 


Gold Deposits, 
1851. 
$5,071,667 
3,004,970 
2,880,271 

2 878,353 
8,269 491 

8 637,560 
uly’ 8,127,517 


1852. 

$4,161,680 
3,010,222 
8,892,156 
8,091,037 
4,335,578 
6,689,474 
4,200,000 
$29 380,147 


Pa. Inquirer. 


| January, 
bruary, 


$23,869,829 
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FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(Cuntined from page 724.) 


Jonathan Priestman attached much import- 
ance to the suggestion of Joseph Eaton, with 
regard to supplying Friends’ Schools with suita- 
ble tracts. It should be borne in-mind, that 
there is a large amount of pecuniary interest 
involved in this question; and in cases where 
parents so circumstanced have children at school, 
the teachers might feel a delicacy in giving 
great prominence to the abstinence question; 
at the same time, no such difficulty would 
be felt to the quiet distribution of suitable 
tracts. 

Joseph Thorp referred to the present state 
of Ackworth School, as affording an interesting 
illustration of the progress of sound views on 
the temperance question. He remembered the 
time when the country committee of that insti- 
tution (whose views oa the subject were then 
in advance of those of the committee in Lon- 
don) proposed to discontinue the supply of malt 
liquor at the school. This proposition was 
met by a counter proposition from the London 
Friends, to improve the quality of the liquor. 
But, in process of time, the views of the Lon- 
don Friends underwent a change, and ever since 
1837 the use of malt liquor in the institution 
had been discontinued. The effect of this 
change had been salutary, not only as regards 
the health of the children, but the good order 
of the school. For, notwithstanding the com- 
parative weakness of the liquor, and the care to 
secure moderation in the use of it, some of the 
children managed, at times, to get so much of 
it as to be far from conducive to the order of 
the school. The inn in the neighborhood, 
which is the property of the institution, and 
under the care of Friends, is now no longer li- 
censed to sell intoxicating drinks, but is con- 
ducted strictly as a Temperance Hotel. Joseph 
Thorp coneluded by making some valuable _re- 
marks on the importance of the children being 
not only led to practise total abstinence whilst 
at school, but of their being carefully instructed 
in the principle, in order that they may under- 
stand its truthfulness and value, and thus be 
led to cherish and practise it after leaving 
school. With a view to promote this object, he 
quite approved of the circulation of temperance 
tracts adapted for the young, and said that, 
at Ackworth, there would be no difficulty in 
this. 

William Halford, (of Stoke Newington,) 
said that he was an old Ackworth scholar, hav- 
ing been at school there thirty-seven years 
ago. He remembered that, although the beer 
was not very strong, and not always very sweet, 
yet he had taken it in the belief that it did him 

ood; and he was glad to learn that the use of 
it had been discontinued. He had been a tee- 
totaller twelve years, and though his fare was 
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humble, and he had to work hard to support 
his family, yet he found the system in every 
way beneficial to him. He had laboured hard 
in London to reclaim the drunkard, and to ad- 
vance a cause which had been so signally blessed. 
All his six children (one of whom was at Ayton 
school,) were teetotallers, and he believed 
they were all so grounded in the principle, 
that they would refuse to drink the liquor, 
however it might be offered to, or even pressed 
on them. 

Edward Thomas remarked that a good prac- 
tical method of advancing the cause would be 
occasionally to send temperance periodicals or 
circulars to the teachers of the different Na- 
tional and British Schools throughout the coun- 
try, whose addresses might be easily obtained. 
He thought the Bar.d of Hope particularly well 
suited for this purpose. 

Samuel Bowly then requested that his friend 
Edward Smith would give some account of 
their mutual engagements since last year’s meet- 
ing. 

‘“‘ Edward Smith said, perhaps on the present 
occasion we shall not have so much to report as 
to the number of places visited as we have 
before done, but I think our meetings bave 
not at all diminished in interest as we have pro- 
gressed. 


“ About the 9th Month, we had a good meet- 
ing with Friends at Chelmsford; and thence 
proceeded to Ispwich, where a large proportion 
of the Friends of the district met us on the 
occasion. Thence returning to London, we 
anticipated in some degree the anxiety expressed 
on the present occasion for the subject to be 
introduced to our schools, by visiting Croydon, 
and addressing the children there. And before 
leaving town, we were induced, at the urgent 
request of our valued friend, Robert Forster, to 
depart a little from the strict rule which we 
had laid down for ourselves, of confining our 
visit, for the time being, to meetings of our 
own members and those pretty much in connec- 
tion with us. It is well known how indefati- 
gable have been the exertions of our dear friend, 
for the support andright conducting of Borough 
Road School; and we felt that from him such 
a request came with a claim upon us which we 
knew not how to resist ; and the more especially 
as we were aware that the young people in 
training there were likely to be the teachers of 
other schools, and possibly temperance mission- 
aries in widely scattered districts. We accord- 
ingly acceded to the request, and had an inter- 
view with the heads of the establishment, and 
those in training for masters and mistresses of 
other sohools. A more intelligent and attentive 
audience could not be found; and from the 
manner in which our addresses were received, 
we had little doubt that, at a future period, 
good would result from the appeals then made 





to this very interesting class of young per- 
sons. 

“Tt was nearthe end of the 10th Month, that, 
after an appeal had been made to us from the 
sister land, we thought it best to accept their 
invitation to vist Dublin and promote the forma- 
tion of a Friends’ Temperance Association there. 
A large proportion of the Friends of Dublin at- 
tended on the occasion, and ultimately a society 
was formed, which includes amongst its mem- 
bers a considerable number of the influential 
Friends of those parts. Leaving Dublin, we 
visited successively Limerick, Cork and Water- 
ford ; addressing large meetings at the two latter 
places, and a number of our brethren at Lime- 
rick, 

“As to the results, it is not for us to speak. 
Ireland somewhat differs from our own country 
in the more customary use of wine, and even 
of spirits amongst those of our community. And 
possibly, too, the manner in which this ques- 
tion may have been sometimes advocated, with 
more of superstitious faith in the virtue of the 
pledge as it was then administered, may have 
disinclined our own body from taking up the 
subject. Be that as it may, we everywhere met 
with hospitality and courtesy, accompanied by 
the most kind and patient attention to our ad- 
dresses. And we must not forget that Ireland is 
now in somewhat of a transition state. The di- 


vision of its large landed estates, the penetra- 
ting of remote districts by railways facilitating 


the transfer of labour from one part to another, 
the introduction of English capital, all seemed 
to make this a propitious time for scattering 
the seeds on the soil—for these new influences 
thus put in motion indirectly reach every class 
—and the fruit we must leave in the hands of 
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religiously and morally considered, on its phy- 
siological bearings, and on its statistics. 

“T cannot, however, be ignorant, that the 
temperance reformation is a never-ceasing la- 
bour. We have to change the whole customs of 
society, and have powerful interests to contend 
with; so much so indeed, that many are afraid 
to take the first step, for they fear that they shall 
have to stem the whole current of social usages. 
Let them, however, make the attempt ; it is easier 
than they imagine, and every day hestsinn less 
arduous. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEW LIQUOR LAW. 
First Case in St. Anthony, Minesota. 


On Monday, 21st inst., by virtue of a warrant 
issued by I. I. Lewis, Esq., on complaint of 
three of our citizens, legal voters in Ramsey Co., 
the premises oceupied by Alexis Cloutier, as a 
bowling saloon and grog-shop, were searched by 
Sheriff Brott; three barrels and some casks, be- 
sides decanters, X&c., all filled wholly or in part 
with intoxicating liquors, were seized and con- 
veyed to Brott’s shop for safe keeping. Clou- 
tier being immediately summoned before Justice 
Lewis, the case came on fora hearing. E. L. 
Hall appeared as counsel for the defendant, and 
J. W. North for the complainants. To the 
charge of keeping liquors for sale, contrary to 
the provisions of the Statute, the prisoner plead 
“not guilty,” and his counsel laid before the 
Court Cloutier’s license, dated the 29th of April 
last, and signed by two of the County Commis- 
sioners, and asked that on the strength of that 


| instrument, “the prisoner be discharged, and 
‘his property restored.’’ He would present no 


Him without whose blessing our labours would | argument except the license. 


indeed be vain. And now, permit me to ex- 


Mr. North objected, that the license was of 


press my own conviction that this practice of; no force, the Commissioners having no right to 
total abstinence is extending among Friends,} grant it, since the Act of the Legislature, 


wherever we have had the opportunity of ob- | 
And if we look beyond our own little! 


serving. 
circle, the most cheering evidences of progress 
are found even in very influential quarters. 
Witness the extraordinary circumstance of a 
paper before the British Scientific Association, 


by Porter, late of the Board of Trade, on the | 


self-imposed Taxation of Great Britain, for 
spirituous liquors and tobacco, which has fur- 
nished us with statistics beyond dispute, of 
the most astounding character; but which sta- 
tistics, if issuing from the most careful in- 
quirer of the Temperance Society, would have 


been derided as an outrageous exaggeration. | 
And again, is it not cheering to find one in the | 


elevated station of the High Sheriff of North- 
umberland, not only “abstaining” himself, but 


the subject, as to offer three munificent prizes of 
one hundred pounds each, accompanied by 
plate, for the best Essay on Temperance, 


) |“ this act” took effect. 
80 impressed with the exceeding importance of | 





approved March 6, forbade them to grant such 
licenses to sell liquors for a longer time than the 
first Monday in May, being the day when the 
new Law went into effect. He claimed that the 
intention of the Law was to put an end to the 
traffic after that date;—that this very section 
(limiting the duty of the Commissioners) was 
without meaning unless such were the intention. 
He quoted also from Section 11th, which pro- 
vides for the prosecution of all dealers who “ are 
not authorized to sell wnder the provisions of 
THIS ACT ;” and inferred that since the defendant 
did not even claim to be thus authorized, he was 
evidently liable. He used this quotation also 
as a proof of the intention of the law-makers 
that the traffic should cease and be illegal, after 
He also mentioned a 
fact notoriously public, that the only one of the 
Commissioners who could write his name, or 
read and understand the Law, protested against 
the giving of this and other licenses. He 
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asserted also [does it need proof?] that the 
evident design of those who gave, and of those 
who received these licences, was to frustrate for 
a whole year the expressed wishes of a majority 
of the people, and the entire force and intent of 
the Law. But, waiving all these arguments, if 
there was a seeming conflict between the pro- 
visions of the old Law and the new one, still 
that which was last enacted should control the 
decision. 

Mr. Hall replied: Here we have the license 
of the Commissioners, stamped with the broad 
seal of the County, and it was not the business 
of this Court to investigate the validity of their 
acts. Here is the license! There is no dodging 
it, no getting behind it, nor before it. More- 
over, it is impossible that the Law should nullify 
a contract between the Legislature and a citizen, 
such contract being made before the Law took 
effect. This case was too plain to require argu- 
ment, and the authors of this malicious prosecu- 
tion knew it. 

Mr. North rejoined: As to the contract, the 
Legislature so far from making one with Mr. 
Cloutier, had prescribed that no such contract 
should be made; but the two Commissioners and 
Mr. C. in face of the Legislature, had entered 
upon a forbidden contract, and upon them must 
be the responsibility. The section which pre- 
scribed the duty of the Commissioners, like that 
which provided for the special election, was not 
so much a part of the Liquor Law as an appen- 
dage to it, and was necessary to its completeness 
and efficiency. Both these were intended and 
generally understood to take effect from and after 
their passage. 

(The above outline report of the pleadings, is 
acknowledged by the two legal gentlemen to con- 
tain the substance of their arguments. 

The Justice, after a brief deliberation gave 
his decision (contrary, it is said, to his previous 
opinions and prepossessions,) that the liquors 
were forfeited, that they be destroyed, and that 
Mr. Cloutier be fined $20 and costs. 

The whole affair—seizure and trial—passed 
off perfectly peaceably, and the decision seemed 
to give general satisfaction, except to the few 
who are unwilling that the Law should have its 
course, even now that it is approved by the mass 
of the people. 

One evident object in this case was to test the 
license question. The favorable result of this 
trial will doubtless give fresh courage to the 
friends of the Law, and it may be that the object 
sought and desired by so many of our citizens— 
the utter extinction of the traffic in alcoholic 
drinks—is neither a distant nor hopeless one. 
Mr. Cloutier, has now employed Rice, Hollins- 
head& Co., as counsel, and has brought an appeal 
to the District Court; so that the matter lies over 
till October. —S¢. Anthony Express. 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
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THE NURSERIES OF WAR. 


BY GEO. C. BECKWITH. 


There has been in every age an almost uni- 
versal conspiracy of influences, if not of direct 
efforts, to train mankind for the love and prac- 
tice of war. The school, the fireside, the pen- 
cil, and the chisel, history, poetry and nearly 
every department of literature, have been from 
time immemorial its handmaids, and served to 
keep alive its spirit all over the earth. 

I have recently met in my light reading, with 
some pertinent illustrations of this truth. Every 
cultivated mind is familiar with the life and 
character of the late Dr. Arnold, so eminent as 
a scholar, a teacher and a historian. History 
was his favorite study; and in his history of 
Rome, and his preliminary lectures at Oxford, 
he has left pretty large contributions to this 
department of literature. Had he lived twenty 
years longer he might have eclipsed, in fame 
and influence, nearly allthe English historians. 

But mark the early, irrevocable bias of his 
mind in favor of war. ‘He never lost,’’ says 
his biographer, “the recollection of the impres- 
sion produced upon him by the excitement of 
naval and military affairs, of which he naturally 
saw and heard much by living at the Isle of 
Wight ’—his birth place—in the time of war; 
and the sports in which he took most pleasure 
with the playmates of his childhood, were in 
sailing rival fleets in his father’s garden, or act- 
ing the battles of the Homeric heroes with what- 
ever implements he could use as spear and shield, 
and reciting their several speeches from Pope's 
translation of the Iliad. At the university, his 
friend and classmate, Justice Coleridge, says, 
“we fought over the Peninsula battles, and the 
Continental Campaigns, with the energy of dis 
putants personally concerned in them.” Such 
has been the training of nearly all historians; 
and as a natural, inevitable result, they have in- 
fused the war-spirit into the whole history of the 
world, and made it a most insidious eulogist of 
war and warriors. With such histories read by 
all the young, it will be well nigh impossible 
ever to train up a generation of real Christian 
peace-makers. 

Take another example from the gentler sex. 
Many have read Charlotte Elizabeth ; but her 
writings so strongly stamped with the impress 
of genius, and so decidedly evangelical in the 
main, are not pervaded with the true or free 
spirit of peace. The reason is found in her 
early education, and in the fact that, like Mrs. 
Hemans, she married a warrior. 

Just take a specimen or two from her Personal 
Recollections. “At this period’ during the 
threatened invasion of England by Napoleon,— 
‘a new feature was added to the reminiscences 
of my earliest childhood. Military uniforms 
distinguished at least two thirds of the male con- 
gregation ’’—her father was an Episcopal clergy- 
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man,——“ and martial music accompanied the 
psalmody of the churches. Thus were we in 
the midst of the excitement, and by no means 
idle spectators ; for my brother, in whose char- 
acter the soldier had reigned predominant from 
babyhood,”—this the son of a preacher of the 
gospel of peace !—“ assembled all the little boys 
of the neighborhood, addressed them ina patriotic 
speech, and brought them’’—those lads ten 


years old !—“ to the unanimous resolution of | 
y Those | 
whose finances extended so far, brought real | 
wooden guns and swords; others were obliged to | 


arming in defence of their country! 


content themselves with such weapons as they 
could shape out of the hedge ; a six-penny drum, 
and a two-penny fife completed the military equip- 
ment ; while on me devolved the distinguished 
honor of tacking sundry pieces of silk to an old 
broomstick, and presenting these colors to the 
corps with an oration breathing such loyalty and 
devotion to the good cause of freedom and old 
England, as wrought to the highest pitch the 
enthusiasm of the regiment, whose colonel was 
ten years old, and very few of the officers or men 
much older.” 

Here is a pretty fair specimen of the war- 
nurseries all over the world. What an educa- 
tion for the future authors and teachers, ministers 
and rulers of Christendom! No wonder that 
the war-spirit is so rife, from the professed fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, so slow in coming 
up to the teachings of His sermon on the Mount, 
and to the cheerful, energetic support of his 
cause, the perpetual pacification of the whole 
earth. 

Poor Charlotte Elizabeth ! 
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grave, with all the vain merit of such a sacrifice 
as I must myself make in sending him to the 
field ; these wrought on me to stifle in my aching 
bosom the ery of natural affection; and I en- 
couraged the boy in bis choice, and helped him 
to urge on our parents this offering up of their 
only son, the darling of all our hearts, to the 
Moloch of war.” 

Further comments are superfluous ; but how 
long shall such a pagan education of the young 
for the shrine of this Moloch be continued in 
Christendom under the full blaze of the gospel 
of peace ?—Advocate of Peace. 


THE AGE OF SCIENCE--THE CALORIC SHIP 
ERICSSON. 


Great interest has been excited by the antici- 
pated trial of a new ship of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, the motive power of which is to be caloric 
instead of steam. To those of our friends, in- 
terested in ship-building, who may happen to 
visit New York, we recommend a visit to the 
ship-yard of Messrs. Perrine, Paterson & Stack, 
Williamsburg, where the Ericsson, building for 
J. B. Kitching, Esq., of New York, is now on 
the stocks. The length of the Ericsson is 250 
feet ; breadth of beam, 40 feet ; depth, 27 feet ; 
three decks, and 2000 tons burden. She is 
filled solid from the kelson from six to eight 
feet higher than usual, and every plank and 
beam of her bottom is firmly wedged and secured 
by bolts. She has seven streaks of kelson, all 
of which are coiled with six inch yellow pine, 
square-fastened with two bolts in each timber. 


Her own hand, | The floors are sided twenty inches, instead of 


and those of her doating parents, were unwit-{ twelve inches as is usual, and the second futtocks 


tingly sowing the seeds of future bitterness to 
them all. “My beloved brother,’ she subse- 
quently states, “had always manifested ””—no 
wonder—* the most decided predilection for a 
military life. Often had he, in earliest childhood, 
toddled away from the gate after the fife and 
dram of a recruiting party; and often did he 
march and countermarch me, till I could not 
stand from fatigue, with a grenadier’s cap, alias 
a muff on my head, and my father’s large cane 
shouldered by way of a firelock. The menaced 


invasion had added fuel to his martial fire ; and, | 


when any other line of life was pointed out to 
him, his high spirits would droop, and the 
desire of his heart show itself with increasing 
decision. Our parents were very anxious to 
settle him at home for my sake, who seemed un- 
able to live without him: and I am sure that my 
influence would have prevailed even over his 
long-cherished inclination, so dearly did he love 
me ; but here the effect of my pernicious reading 
showed itself, and forged the first link in a chain 
of sorrows. I viewed the matter through the 
lying medium of romance ”—of history too, she 


twenty inches instead of ten inches, which is the 
usual length. The iron diagonal braces are 
three feet apart, fitted to the frame and firmly 
fastened by bolts, each bolt is surrounded by a 
locust coag, which net only gives additional 
strength but secures the iron from contact with 
water, and consequently renders it less liable to 
rust. The clamps are also secured in the same 
manner. She is to have side wheels, and will 
be launched about the first of September. In 
strength, durability and beautyjof model she will 
be unsurpassed by any merchant ship yet built. 

The problem in regard to this splendid ship is 
the success of the application of caloric as a mo- 
tive power. If we may rely upon the evidence 
of our senses this problem has been already 
solved. Through thekindness of Capt. Ericsson, 
we had an opportunity during the last month of 
visiting the engine manufactory of Messrs. Hogg 
& Delamater, where the machinery of the ship 
is cast, and of giving some account of this impor- 
tant enterprise to our readers. Here we inspected 
a test engine of 60 horse power in constant 
operation, driven by caloric. Its leading prin- 


might have added with almost equal truth ;—| ciple consists in the production of force by com- 


“glory, fame, a conqueror’s wreath, or a hero’s! pression of the air in one part of the machine 
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and by its dilatation by the application of heat 
in another part; the heat of the air escaping from 
the working cylinder at each successive stroke 
of the engine, is transferred to the cold com- 
pressed air entering the same, so that in fact a 
continued application of fuel is only necessary in 
order to make good the losses of heat occasioned 
by the unavoidable radiation of the heated parts 
of the machine. 

Persons largely interested in steamships are 
looking with an anxious eye to the progress of 
the works. If the test engine, now in plain, 
practical operation, tells the truth, then can 
caloric be substituted for steam, with immense 
advantages of cheapness, safety and immunity 
from accident, in favor of the new motive power. 
Practical men, including all the engineers of the 
Cunard steamers, pronounce in favor of Errics- 
son’s invention. They say there is no conceiv- 
able reason why it should not be successful. On 
the contrary, there are some parties, interested 
or not, who predict a failure. 

Mr Kitching is a young man of large means 
and great business enterprise and facilities, who, 
having decided in favor of the new application, 
has proceeded energetically to carry it out in his 
splendid ship, to which he has generously given 
the name of “The Ericsson.” Immense in- 
terests hang upon its success. If caloric can be 
substituted for steam, then is a new commercial 
revolution at hand. The cost of ocean transpor- 
tation will be greatly lessened ; as a caloric ship 
can take in coal enough for a voyage round the 
world, leaving ample room for al] the cargo, 
which it may haveto carry. The Ericsson is ex- 
pected to be ready for sea in October. We shall 
look with interest to her trial—Boston Trans. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The true Christian walks in the ways of reli- 
gion, not by constraint, but willingly; they are 
to him not only safe, but comfortable, “‘ ways*of 
pleasantness, as well as of peace.” Not but that 
here also he is from experience aware of the 
necessity of constant support, and continual 
watchfulness; without these his old estimate of 
things is apt to return on him, and the former 
objects of his affection to resume their influence. 
With earnest prayers, therefore, for Divine help, 
with jealous circumspection and resolute self- 
denial, he guards against and abstains from what- 
ever might be likely again to darken his en- 
lightened judgment, or to vitiate his reformed 
taste ; thus making it his unwearied endeavour 
to grow in the knowledge and love of heavenly 
things, and to obtain a warmer admiration, and 
a more cordial relish of their excellence.— Wil- 
berforce’s Practical Christianity. 


The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmi- 
ties, but a wounded spirit who can bear ? 


| PENNSYLVANIA COAL-TRADE. 
Reading Railway.—The amount of coal sent 
| to market by the Reading Railway, during the 
| week ending on Fifth-day last, the 29th, was as 

follows : 

Tons. Cwt. 
From Port Carbon, - - 10,540 19 
Pottsville, - - 1,830 05 
Schuylkill Haven, 19,967 05 
Port Clinton, - 5,678 17 
88,017 06 
927,639 14 


Total for week, 
Previously, 


Total this season, 965,657 90 


Same time last year, 976,941 00 


Schuylkill Navigation.—The amount of coal 
sent to market by the Schuylkill Canal, during 
the week ending on Fifth-day last, was as fol- 
lows : 

Tons. Cwt. 

From Port Carbon,- - 8,479 00 
Pottsville, - - 2,138 
Schuylkill Haven, 6,126 
Port Clinton, - - - 2,770 


Total for week, 19,514 
Previously this year, 365,621 


Total, 885,136 01 

Same time last year, 297,843 05 

Lehigh Coal Trade.—The amount of coal 

shipped from the Lehigh mines, from the open- 

ing of the Canal to the 27th ult., has been as 
follows : 

By This week. Total. 
Lehigh Coal & Nay. Co., 14,134 16 194,912 16 
Rhume Run, - - - 2,73318 386,076 09 
Beaver Meadow,- - 1,99200 21,608 10 
Spring Mountain, 4,689 12 65,574 13 
Hazleton, - - 4,230 00 57,318 00 
Buck Mountain, - 3,275 10 67,227 10 
Cranberry Mines, 1,887 00 19,951 00 
Colerain, - - 1,213 19 16,763 01 
East Sugar Loaf Co. 274 16 2,035 08 
Diamond, - - - 1,372 00 17,768 00 
White Haven, - 1,203 06 =19,204 12 


87,007 17 517,469 19 
Pa. Inquire r. 


Total, 


It was the declaration of one of the most 
pious of earthly potentates, that he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God; and the declaration is applicable to those 
who possess authority or influence over others, 
though of a less commanding character than 
that which was wielded by the son of Jesse. 
The influence of wisdom and wealth, as well as 
station, ought to be exercised under a just sense 
of religious responsibility. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN IRELAND. 


The Report of the Society for promoting 
Church Missions to Roman Catholics in Ireland 
states, that the Society have nowemployed nine- 
teen missionary clergymen, seven lay agents, one 
hundred and one Scripture readers, fifty-five 
schoolmasters and mistresses, and some hundreds 
of Irish teachers. In one district in West Gal- 
way, where three or four years ago there were 
not five hundred Protestants, there are now be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 converts, and nearly 
8,500 children in the Scriptural schools. Eight 
new churches are about to be erected in this dis- 
trict, for the accommodation of the converts. 





A WISH. 


One of those neat quiet nooks, 
That into a garden looks, 
Give me for myself and books; 
And let it be 
Where resounds the huntsman’s horn, 
Where wave fields of golden corn, 
And the birds sing to the morn, 
Right merrily. 


Round the walls of my retreat, 

Pictured, let the poets meet, 

Whom tv look upon is sweet ; 
And fondly mark 

How, in each expressive face 

Tinged by joy or sorrow’s grace, 

We the mind immortal trace, 
That heavenly spark! 


Charm'd by fancy, taught by truth, 

Ye were dear to me in sooth 

In the green leaf of my youth! 
Now in the sere, 

Better known and understood, 

Ye are still more wise, more goo], 

Solacers of my solitude ! 


And doubly dear! 


Ye have made—it else had been 

A troubled sojourn—life serene, 

And strew'd my path—not always greea— 
With fairest flowers, 

Immortal blossoms of the mind 

In beauty born, by taste refined, 

Garlands gloriously entwined 
For lonely hours. 


Freshened by the morning dews, 
Let a friend who loves the muse, 
His well-temper'd wit infuse, 
And tell the time— 
Seated in my woodbine shade— 
When we two together strayed, 
Making vocal grove and glade 
With wizard rhyme! 


And having struck the balance fair 
*Twixt what we are and what we were, 
And reckoned how much cross and care 
Our path beset, 
With what strength —not ours—we've striven ;— 
Can we hope to be forgiven 
What we humbly owe to Heaven 
If we forget ? 
Democritus, in London. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien [nteELLicence.—The steamship Europa, 
with Liverpool dates to the 17th ult., arrived at New 
York on the 29th. 

EncLtanp.—The papers contain little of interest. 
The last election returns exhibit a slight gain in 
favour of the Ministry, but still far from sufficient 
to secure amajority. The elections were still going 
on, and the returns are therefore incomplete. 

In Ireland religious jealousies have been dragged 
into the contest, and serious riots have occurred at 
Cork, Belfast, Limerick and other places. The 
Scotch elections were going on quietly. The Rep- 
resentative Peers who served in the last Parliameut 
are re-elected. Macaulay, the historian, has been 
placed at the head of the poll as member for Edin- 
burgh. 

France.—The war steamer Charlemagne, has 
sailed from Toulon, direct for Constantinople, hav- 
ing on board M. de la Lavelette, French Minister 
to Turkey. She was expected to arrive at her des- 
tination in six days. It will be remembered that 
the Porte refused to permit her to pass the Dar- 
danelies. 

A commission has been named by the Minister of 
the Interior, for the purpose of deciding on the best 
means to be odeptal years of abundance to pro- 
vide for deficiency in seasons of bad harvest. 

The Chateau of Amboise, belonging to the Or- 
leans family, has been taken possession of by the 
Government. 

The latest accounts from Algeria are to the 15th 
ult. At that date quiet was restored to both the 
Eastern and Western provinces. 

Hotitanp AND Beterum.—The Convention be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, for the junction of the 
Belgian and Dutch Railways, was signed four days 
ago at Brussels. At the same time the construction 
ofa railroad from Antwerp to Hollandsch Diep, with 
a service of steam navigations from the latter place 
to Rotterdam, was agreed to. 

SWITZFRLAND.—The Swiss papers announce that 
the commercial treaty between the United States 
and the Helvetic Coeination has been satisfacto- 
rily completed, and that Dudley Mann has left for 
home. 

Two Englishmen, J. D. H. Browne, artist, and 
Goodall, of the engineer corps, with a party of 
four guides, have succeeded in making another 
ascent of Mount Blanc. 

Itraty.—The Piedmont Gazette announces the 
calling out of 10,000 additional conscripts. The 
Patre says that the Government of Piedmont medi- 
tates a coup against the Upper Chamber, by ap- 
pointing, before the next session, a batch of use 
Senators, sufficient to give the Government a com- 
manding majority. The Jovrnal P Armonia has 
been seized for heading a subscription against the 
law on civil marriage. 

Letters from Kossuth have been lately seized, in 
different parts of Italy. and forwarded to the Go- 
vernor of Lombardy. Upon receipt of them twelve 
persons were arrested at Pavia, fifteen at Milan, 
and a number of others at Brescia, Mantua and 
Verona. 

Letters from Parma, of the 10th, state that the 
negotiations between Parma and Modena, for their 
accession to the Austrian Customs system, are likely 
to come to a spe2dy arrangement. Austria guaran- 
tees the present Customs Revenues of these States 
—namely, 1,050,000 francs to Parma, ard 1,150,000 
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to Modena, as the minimum; and the Duke of Mo- 
dena is to retain the right of exporting Carrera mar- 
ble, as at present. 

M. Forcade, the Vicar Apostolic of Japan, had 
atrived at Rome, bringing with him the acts of the 
first Council held by the Catholic Bishops iu China. 
The Council, it appears, consisted of five Bishops 
and thirty Priests. 


Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg, of the 5th, 
says the periodical inspection of the treasure 
deposited in the fortress ot Peter and Paul had just 
taken place. It consists, at present, of 927,000 ron- 
bles in gold, and 2,900,000 in silver. 


Inpta.—Advices had been received from Calcutta 
to Sixth month 2d, and from China to Fifth month 
24th. 

‘The town of Bessein had been carried by assault 
by the British forces. A garrison was left in rhe 
town, and the rest of the forces returned to Ran- 
goon. In the northwest of India, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, with a force of 4,000 men, had been engaged 
in some severe encounters with the hill tribes. The 
locality of his operations was in the valley of the 
Swat river, the principal northern affluent of that 
of Cabul 

In Cabul Proper, there has been raging, for some 
time, a dispute between the son of a native chief, 
Yar Mahomed, backed by the Persians, and the 
Sirdars of Candahar, backed by the celebrated Dost 
Mahomed. Reinfoicements had been sent to the 
support of their respective allies by Persia and by 
the Dost; but in the meantime the disputants had 
come into collision, with forces numbering from 
10,000 to 12,000 on either side. After a pitched 
battle of eight hours, the Candahar force was de- 
feated, with the loss of 2,000 men, and obliged to 
retreat to Candahar. On hearing of the battle, both 
the Persian and Affghan armies halted for further 
orders. 

The Nizam’s dominions continue in a state of 
anarchy. 

There are vague accounts of hostile demonstra- 
tions by the King of Oude against the British. 

Calcutta, with the south and east of Bengal, was 
visited, on the 14th and 15th of the Fifth month, by 
a violent hurricane, which did immense damage to 
property. In Calcutta alone, 2,657 thatched houses, 
326 tiled buildings, and 40 large houses, were de- 
stroyed. Eight inches of rain fell in a few hours at 
Dumdum. 


Care or Goop Horr.—Dates from the Cape to 
Sixth month 13th have been received. An army of 
Caffres, 2,000 strong. are concealed in the moun- 
tains, whence they constantly make descents upon 
the colonists, plundering and murdering them with 
impunity. The settlers are selling their possessions 
and removing to Australia. General Cathcart is 
preparing to make a general onslaught upon the 
stronghold of the Caffres. 


Cattrornia.—The steamship Prometheus. from 
San Juan, with 120 passengers, arrived at New York 
on the 29th ult., bringing two weeks’ later news 
from California. The brig Palmetto, from New 
York for San Juan, loaded with coal, was wrecked, 
on the 8th ult, on the Constown Banks. The crew 
were saved, but the vessel and cargo are a total 
loss. 

The paperscontain little news. The intelligence 
from the mines is highly favourable. Harvesting, 
in many counties, was going on rapidly. The dif- 
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ficulties between the French and American miners 
still continue, and numbers of Frenchmen have been 
driven away, and have arrived at San Francisco, 
where they have laid their grievances before the 
French Consul. 

Difficulties have arisen at Mariposa between the 
Americans and foreigners, principally Mexicans, 
and it was feared at one time that much blood would 
be sned, but the foreigners thought it prudent to 
retire, leaving their claims and improvements to the 
Americans. The latter afterwards rode through the 
country, ordering all foreigners to depart within 2: 
hours. A lump of gold weighing 85 Ibs. has been 
dug up on the Yuba river. 


Domestic.—Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 
28th ult., the bill granting right of way through the 
public lands, to all railroad and plank-road compa- 
nies was read a third time, and passed. On the same 
day, Chas. Sumner moved to take up a resolution, 
offered by him on the 27th, directing an inquiry as 
to the expediency of reporting a bill for the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, and desired permission 
to speak upon the resolution. After considerable 
debate, the Senate refused to hear the Senator on 
the subject. 

On the 29th, the bill authorizing an exploration 
and reconnoisance of the courses of navigation used 
by whalers in the regions of Behring’s straits, and 
of such parts of the China Sea, Straitsof Gasper, and 
Java Sea, as lie directly in the route of vessels pro- 
ceeding to and from Chiva, was taken up. After 
an able speech from W. H. Seward, advocating the 
resolution, the subject was postponed. 

The River and Harbour Bull passed the House on 
Yeas 103; nays 75. 

Several American vessels have recently been 
captured, near the mouth of the St. Lawrence, by 
the English frigates, on the charge of fishing within 
the limits reserved by treaty to the British. Re- 
monstrances have been forwarded by this Govern- 
ment, and there is little doubt that an amicable ad- 
justment of the difficulty will be concluded between 
the two Governments. 

Seldom are we called upon to record a catas- 
trophe attended with so fearful a loss of life as that 
of the burning of the steamer Henry Clay, on the 
28th ult. This vessel left Albany for New York 
with a large number of passengers, estimated at 
300, and was followed, a few minutes afterwards, 
by the Armenia. From the speed with which these 
boats were urged on their way, and other indica- 
tions, the passengers became convinced that they 
were racing. Great alarm was consequently excited, 
and urgent appeals were made to the officers of the 
Henry Clay, which were answered by an assurance 
that there was no danger. When about twenty 
miles from the city of New York, the wood work 
near the boilers and flues was discovered to be on 
fire. The boat was instantly turned toward the 
eastern shore, which was distant upwards of a mile, 
and the bow was driven with great force into the 
sand, the stern remaining in deep water. The 
flames interrupted the passage to the shore from 
the stern, where a large part of the passengers 
were, and most of them sprang into the water. 
Some of these reached the shore in safety, but 
others sank to rise no more. The few persons re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, hastened to furnish 
such aid as they were able. The bodies of 72 vic- 
tims have been recovered, but the whole number 
who perished has not yet been ascertained. 





